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the father, the mother would want no winning, since all she
desired was union between father and son, reconciling her
devotional duty with her love.

So Fanny set herself to win the gander with the golden eggs.
She profited by a probable predisposition in her favour on sight.
With painful memories of poor Kate Drummond, the Aberdonian,
and the blacksmith's amazon, Thomas Stevenson must have been
forearmed with fortitude to welcome a painted harpy, and felt
glad relief on seeing a demure, matronly little body, with all the
apparent attributes of respectability. Perhaps she was hardly
the daughter-in-law he had hoped for, but then Stevenson was
far from all that he had desired in a son; that she was " grizzling"
and a grandmother appeared advantageous, since there would be
no nonsense about her, and her mature discretion would balance
his son's eccentricity. With so many trumps in her hand, Fanny
had only to play her cards well; her mother-in-law watched her
play them, and found it " quite amusing how entirely she agreed
with my husband on all subjects." Hence Colvin was able to
record that "there sprang up between her and his father the
closest possible affection and confidence."

Stevenson's marriage with Fanny thus provided happiness
at least for his father. The old gentleman had less than seven
years to live, and he had Fanny to thank that they were spent on
terms of affection and intimacy with his son, such as neither had
ever known before. No more was there strife, no more disgraceful
entanglements, shocking outbursts against religion, and fitful
comings and goings. The prodigal had returned with a ven-
geance; he was firmly fastened to the apron-strings of a rock of
respectability.

The rest of the summer was spent with his parents in the
Highlands* But Stevenson was so ill that he was warned against
wintering in England and ordered by his doctor to Davos. On
his way he and Fanny paused in London, and she girded up her
loins for battle, Stevenson's friends flocked to see him, eager to
decoy him to the Savile Club to hear the tale of his Californian
adventures in such late sittings as he describes in "Talk and
Talkers", and which Gosse long afterwards recalled as "worthy
of the finest traditions of eager, cultivated communication.5' But